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MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF POLITICS. 



LET us be permitted to premise an 
observation or two, before we give 
the political retrospect of this month. 
The matters of foci which it presents 
are melancholy. It has proved fertile 
only in misfortune, and we wish, as 
long as we are able, to avert our eyes 
from a detail, which it is our painful 
duty to perform. 

For receiving the full effect of a pic- 
ture, there is a particular point of view, 
where the spectator is most advanta- 
geously placed, not so near as to ren- 



der the colours overcharged, and by 
forcing the eye to dwell on parts, to 
lose the general impression and unity 
of the piece, nor vet, at such a dis- 
tance, as to make the whole confused, 
by an indistinctness of vision. It is 
thus, that we are placed before the 
grand moving picture of the times, as 
we think, in aftrtuiiate point of view. 
Ireland is our station. W e have some- 
times imagined, that the most of 
our periodical writers are placed too 
near to the picture ; so nw as to form iiv 
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deed, a very passionate judgment of 
partial merit or dement, of tins or that 
figure, of this or that head, but not 
an unbiassed opinion of the whole, 
much less of the plan and object of 
the grand designer. 

United, as we happen to be, with 
Great Britain, we would not yet be 
supposed so much one, as not to retain 
at least, an independence of thought. 
In losing so much of our political ex- 
istence, we have not yet entirely lost 
pur personal identity. We have in- 
deed read ot a whimsical illusion of the 
imagination, in a person who fancied he 
had lost his hrad on the scallblti, which 
had been thrown among the heads of 
many other victims, and that the judg- 
es having ordered them to be restored 
to their respective owners, the gentle 
man who managed th t business, in 
consequence of an ui. fortunate rnistake, 
had placed upon this poor man's shoul- 
ders, the head of one ol his companions 
which he tarried about, with no small 
reluctance. As for ourselves, we are 
not yet so perfectly assimilated with 
the selfish passions and prejudices of 
our neighbours, as implicitly to be- 
lieve that every one of us has an Eng» 
lishman's hejd placed upon hss Irish 
shoulders. Whatever it may come to, 
we are not as yet sensible of such mal- 
conformation ; but seeing with our own 
eyes, hearing with our own ears, and 
judging by the dictates ot our °wn un- 
derstanding .weconcjude that our situa- 
tion, apart and retired as it is, may be 
more fa von rableio lair political observa- 
tion and speculation, than it we were pla? 
ced neaier tp tlje capital, or transform- 
ed into a blow-pipe of the passions and 
prejudices of English parties. Ireland 
is our station. Here we firmly fix 
our feet, and here plant our affections. 
It is through the medium of Ireland, 
we look at the world, and ;n reference 
to her, we make either retrospect of 
the past, o? form prospect of thu fu- 
ture. 

Letas nothe blamed for using this stile 
©f sentiment and expression. It is on 
Great Britain rests the responsibility 
of keeping up most impolitic and invidi- 
ous distinction. With every true Irish- 
man, with every ingenuous English; 
man, we have deeply to lament that 
the incorporating union, has hitherto 
proved so inoperative in the purposes it 



professed, and that however the power 
of the sovereignty may seem to have 
been consolidated by the measure, the 
people continue unequally partition- 
ed. We shall ever speak in this insu- 
lation of sentiment and feeling, until 
there be a faithful union, a real as- 
similation of the countries, in spirit as 
well as in form, not merely in virtue 
of parchment, but in the cordial inter- 
communion of a common country, a 
country in the full dtvehpantnt of the 
term, a paternal sovereignty, perfect 
identity of rights, equality under the 
law, and reciprocal utility. As the 
Scotchman has gradually molted into 
the North- Briton, so may the Irishman 
into the West-Briton, if government, 
whatever may be the cost, do not 
linger in taking out a policy of hazard- 
ous insurance, and if the good sense 
of an English public can shake off the 
panic of being invaded, and overrun 
by the potatoe population, with the 
Pope at its head. We are too sensible 
of the peril in which these countries 
are at this moment placed, not to warn 
the people of England that there is not 
a word more dangerously delusive 
than that of union without assimilation, 
or an incorporating union, without full 
and complete emancipation of the great 
body of the people. The people of 
Ireland are made of that metal that 
will never amalgamate, without due 
respect both to the intrinsic qualities, 
and proportion of the mass. 

'1 here is however, a consolation 
which we are willing to derive even 
from the calamities of the times. The 
uses of adversity are often great to na- 
tions, as well as individuals, and it 
would indeed be to extract "J a jewel 
from the head of this toad, ugly and ve» 
nomons," if the pressure of our reverses 
abroad, would lead all parties at home 
into a selfish sense of common danger, 
and if the approaching parliament 
would as soon as possible, resolve itself 
into a committee (in both houses) on 
the slate of the nation, and the most 
effectual means of more perfectly ac- 
complishing the union between tuQ 
countries, into one empire, one coun- 
try, one constitution; the constitution 
purified, the country patriotic, and the 
empire all-powerful, might then be 
confident against the world in arms. 
Aloof, as we are, from party or perao- 
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nal ambition; equally indisposed to 
pay an early court to "the Catholic, or 
to flatter the Protestant to his own des- 
truction, equally inimical to a Protes- 
tant or a Catholic politico-religious do- 
minancy, we best approve our loyalty 
to King'and Constitution, in saying that 
the union will prove nominal, de- 
lusive, and hollow, until the complete 
emancipation of our Catholic country- 
men. The centinels of the state may 
cry " all's well," but this will not conceal 
the real situation of things from the 
autocrat of France, if it be his object 
to divide the Hank front the centre of 
the empire. 

Until the union become really «.m- 
milative, we shall experience from its 
effects, not merely a political but a 
personal degradation, not merely ales- 
sening of national importance, but of 
the value of every individual inhabi- 
tant of Ireland : and in no particular 
shall we find more reason to lament, 
than in its tendency to damp and wither 
all literary talent, and to starve the 
Irish press by abstracting its natural 
aliment, adequate rewards of genius, 
and of a high and honourable ambition. 
It is particularly against such deaden- 
ing influence, that we would wish to re- 
act as far as we can in our little sphere. 
Conscious thatno exertion is ever wholly 
lost, we call upon ail those who believe 
intellectual improvement to be the best 
preparative for genuine liberty and un- 
adulterated reiigion ; we cail upon mo- 
dest merit, that, repelled by the cold- 
ness of the world, concentrates its ge- 
nius in retirement '. upon professional 
vacation; upon learned leisure; upon 
academic ambition ; to exercise their 
different talents in this our held of 

MINERVA. 

" Cuneti adsint, meritsque expectent 

prajiuia palniii!, 
Ore favete oiuuts, et tempore chigite 

rauiis. 

PORTUGAL. 

In the beginning of December the sen- 
sible and the political horizon appeared 
alike gloomy and overcast. The King 
and all classes of the people, uniting in 
expression of disappointment at the re- 
sult of the victory atVimiera; courts 
of inquiry at the commencement of a 
campaign ; generals superseded and 
hastening from the field to give evidence 
as witnesses ; responsibility shifted from 



the ministry on the commanders, mu- 
tual disagreement on the nature and 
interpretation of instructions ; the pub- 
lic prints engrossed with the acrimo- 
nious spirit of party, and the public 
itself soon finding reason to be dissatis- 
fied with a court of inquiry, so con- 
stituted, appointed by the crown, un- 
sworn itself, without authority to admi- 
nister an oath to others, to compel the 
attendance of a single witness, or to 
acquit or condemn the parties whose 
conduct was under investigation. It 
appeared an incompetent tribunal for 
tne purpose of finding out what was 
defective in the original plan of the ex- 
pedition, or of proving what share mi- 
nistry had in the unfortunate transaction, 
but considered in the light of a grand 
jury, it may codeet a -ground of infor- 
mation for a future parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

'1 he public despondence must how- 
ever, iu great part be ascribed (o its 
having been deceived into too sanguine 
expectation. A sudden and strange belief 
had cert;: inly got possession of the people, 
that a single victory must be complete- 
ly decisive of the fate of Portugal; and 
a causeless depression, mixed with 
great irritation, succeeded, when un- 
reasonable hope became gradually dis- 
pelled, by mere accurate information. 

There is a great difference between 
beginning the campaign with a victory 
and ending it with one. A victory is best 
to be judged of by its consequences, 
and if a well digested plan be not pre- 
viously laid down, if the combination 
in the head of the general do not em- 
brace a wider circle than the actual 
engagement, the battle may be gained, 
and the event turn out unfortunate. 
The conquest of Portugal seems to 
have been contemplated too much 
as a coup-de-main business, without 
being, in proper time, apprized of 
the powerful means of protracted de- 
fence which the enemy istill retained in 
his power, and which in the result, even 
after sustaining a defeat, placed him on 
equal, if not vantage ground, in the 
convention of Ciutra. The advantages 
of the battle seem to have been coun- 
terbalanced by 'the inferiority of the 
British cavalry, and deficiency of horses 
for drawingheavy artillery necessary to 
act against the forts on the Tagus ; by 
the want of artillery of a proper calibre 
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for such service; by the extreme badness 
of the roads ; by the scarcity of provi- 
sions, and precariousness of a suffi- 
cient supply, when separated from the 
fleet, and by the want of any effective 
co-operation on the part of the Portu- 
guese themselves, either in a military 
or civil capacity. It now appears cer- 
tain that there has been a strong and 
turbulent party against the provisional 
government, established either by or 
for the regent, who, with a very bad 
grace, sends his mandate from Brazil 
to the merchants at Lisbon, for libe- 
ral subscriptions in defence of their 
city and their country, but however 
lie may have effectually served the in- 
terests of Great Britain, by securing 
her future commercial intercourse with 
Brazil, it appears certain, that to re- 
tain his authority in his own country, a 
large army under Sir J. Cradock, must 
be maintained there from England, to 
restrain the disaffected, who have ap- 
peared in several places in greatstrength 
since the forces employed to expel the 
French, have .marched into Spain. 
The hazard of continuing the cam- 
paign in Portugal, after the battle.at Vi- 
miera, appears at length obvious, and 
the positive advantages of the conven- 
tion are stated to have U-en, the delive- 
ry of the country from the French 
army, and sending them to a port 
remote from the Spanish frontiers, 
tiie assurance of a supply of. pro- 
visions from shipping in the river, 
which might have suffered on the coast, 
the release of the Spanish troops, the 
preservation of Lisbon, and chiefly, 
the accomplishment of a speedy co- 
operation with Spain, which was consi- 
dered a principal object of the expedi- 
tion, and the chief commission of its 
commanders. Such however, has been 
the disatrous termination of the cam- 
paign in Spain, that the British armies 
are again to concentrate in Portugal,[and 
to make use of the very same means 
of defence which the French had to 
employ a few weeks ago, before the 
Convention was ratified. 

SPAIN. 

This great peninsula, separated so 
long from the rest of Europe, not 
more by its geographical station, 
than by its language, religion and 
government, has suddenly fixed the 
attention of mankind. Nations, like 



individuals, grow both wiser and bet- 
ter by mixing with their neighbo irs ; 
but the political seclusion of Spain, 
had the effect of confirming ignorance, 
bigotry, and self-sufficiency. '1 he 
nation has entered into a noviciate 
that will lesson them, not into monks, 
but into men. 

It is probable, that from the mo- 
ment, Bonaparte conceived the project 
of enforcing an European confeder- 
ation against the commerce of Britain, 
he saw the necessity of completing 
the circle of hostility, by such a re- 
volution in Spain, as might brace up 
the laxity of her government, suffi- 
ciently, to answer his purposes ; and 
that the extinction of the Bourbon 
race, the elevation of his brother to 
the throne, and a change of dynasty, 
were but secondary means for the 
accomplishment of his grand specula- 
tion. Even his confidential minister is 
believed to have remonstrated against 
the rashness of the measure, but he 
might say of his master, as Curtius 
did of Alexander, " unum erut temeri- 
iatis solatium, perpetua feticitas." 
He certainly, did not foresee the na- 
tional resistance of Spain. But from 
the moment he was foiled and disap- 
pointed in his first attempt, from that 
same moment, lie appears to have set 
all his powers in preparation for the 
ultimate spring ; we may say, he now 
appears, for such was our credulity, or 
fatal want of communication with the 
continent, that, at the time, he was 
generally supposed irresolute and in- 
active. Hence it is that our disas- 
ters arise, because his plans of offence, 
long anticipate ours of counteraction. 
He has made all his combinations 
long before ; we act here, and there, 
according to the call of circumstances 
which occur at the time, or according 
to the discretion of different comman- 
ders, three perhaps in three successive 
days ; we have not had a Miltiades 
among them. 

The great machine of a great army 
is beyond the talents, or we would 
rather chuse to say, the experience of 
British Generals. In the school of 
war they never rise to the highest 
form ; such is the disadvantage (in 
this particular) of insular situation. 
The comprehension, and the detail 
of war, upon a gnat scale, its mighty 
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developemPnt, and its minute detail 
is only 10 be found in a master mind, 
that combines the h.giiest talents with 
the greatest experience, which is on- 
ly to be attained upon the continent. 
He whose, head is accustomed to the 
tactic of 100,000 men, and lie who 
never commanded above 8 or 10,000, 
are Generals of a totaJly different or- 
der. To a mind which can give sim- 
plicity and unity of action to the 
vast complexity that enters into the 
construction of a grand army, dispo- 
sing of its great divisions, guiding 
their simultaneous movements, and 
concentering their operations to one 
end, with the whole machinery perfect 
in all its parts, not impeded by this 
or that, want of cavalry, of artillery, 
of provisions, all which in their mi- 
nute momentous importance, had been 
long premeditated and prepared, to 
such a mirni inspiriting such a homo- 
geneous, and harmonized mass, what 
effectual re --(stance is to be expected 
from incoherent juntas allied armies 
that will not act together in the field, 
and a constant succession of Generals. 
Cue->ta superseded and called to ac- 
count, Blake giving place to Romans; 
and Sir J. Moore, when he returns 
to Portugal, about to resign the com- 
mand to Sir J. Cradock, who com- 
mand; in the room of Wellesley, Bur- 
rard and Dalrvmple ? It is a gen- 
eral in chief, such as Marlborough 
was. who can make grand combinations 
and obtain great resuhs, whose powerful 
genius, premeditated plans, and ac- 
knowledged eminence in talent as well as 
rank is able to consolidate allied armies 
into perfect unity ot action, and identity 
of spirit, such a man would be worth 
a million. This is the radical mis- 
fortune, and this in a great degree, 
answers the question, bow comes it 
that we never undeitake a naval ex- 
pedition without success, and never 
undertake a land expedition without 
failure? Because we had a Nelson 
ever on the ocean, and because*** 
************************* 

Indeed, what could be expected 
from Spanish armies, represented by 
a British oliirer attending them, and 
theieiore enabled to know, " as with- 
out magazines la reserve, without 
ardour, without union," and by one 
of their own Geneiala, ivho represents 



his inimitable soldiers, "as remaining 
continually in the open air, during 
rainy nights, most inclement weather. 
all without hats, and a great part 
without cloaths, barefoot, and what is 
more, passing whole days iviihnutfood, 
without exhibiting the smallest symp- 
tom of dissatisfaction." Extraordinary 
soldiers indeed, but iil able in this 
condition we should suppo-e, to stand 
before the successive onsets of a full 
provisioned, and well appointed en- 
emy, the peasantry of a country 
has been known to struggle through 
life, on such support; but soldiers 
cannot fight well after an endurance 
of such privations. The moral im- 
pulse will do little without the phy- 
sical force. Brigades of butchers 
and bakers, are not the least effi- 
cient department in Bonaparte's ar- 
mies. Indeed the want of a system- 
atic plan previously digested, for pro- 
visioning the armies, owing in part, 
to the poverty of the country, in no 
one year producing corn for half its 
consumption, and in part to the want 
of the usual summer supplies from 
America, and the Baltic, in conse- 
quence of the Embargo, and the war 
with Russia ; this, and the deficiency 
of cavalry, seen? to have been the great 
causes of our military reverses. On 
the 19th November, the French ca- 
valry brought from the remote parts 
of Germany, and beginning their march 
only at the end of August, were in 
full possession of the whole plains of 
old Castile and Leon, from Palencia, 
and Valladolid, even to the neigh- 
bourhood of Beneventi. On the self- 
same day the British cavalry, brought 
only from the shores of Great Britain, 
had scarcely begun its man h from Co- 
runna, where it had not even been 
landed till some days after the French 
had begun their march from Bayonne. 

Of four armies', two Spanish have 
been defeated and dispersed, one of 
them driven into the mountains of 
Asturias, and another scattered over 
the plains of Castile. Blake has in 
vain resisted the successive attacks of 
the enemy, and Castanos was lured 
to cross the Ebro, and to venture 
a battle by a stratagem in war, a 
hundred times repeated, and almost 
aiwajs with success, i wo British ar- 
mies, in the whole 38(000 men, merely 
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in consequence of this disaster, are 
obliged to retreat, without being able 
to effect a junction, without having 
once encountered the enemy, whose; 
armies have advanced from the Ebro, 
that in its course, flanks the Pyre- 
nees, to the Douro, which flows 
through the north of Portugal, and 
falls into the Atlantic at Oporto. 
General Hope who was detached to 
Madrid with the cavalry and artill- 
ery of Sir J. Moore \ army, lias 
Mien back, upon that army, from 
his hazardous situation, leaving the 
defence of the city to the Spaniards. 
The defence has been a vigorous but a 
vain one. After a severe action at the 
foot of Somo-Sierra, where a Spanish 
loree of 13,000 defended the passes of 
the mountains, and was defeated, the 
town of Madrid capitulated, and the 
French entered it on the 4th December. 
Such is the sad summary which begins, 
and nearly ends the campaign. 

Let us now ask, whether the pre- 
sent explosion of Spain may, possibly, 
tend to the melioration of that penin- 
sula ? Never, in any part of Europe has 
the human being been so shackled 
and oppressed. From the lassitude of 
their long oppression ; from a Catholi- 
cism, the most degraded in the Chris- 
tian World; from a worship without 
any religion, from legions of monks, 
corrupted and corrupting the country ; 
from the ghost of the horrible inquisi- 
tion that still haunted humanity from the 
cradle to the grave (" nulla res effica- 
cius niultitudinem regit quam super- 
stitio,") from this savage state of igno- 
rance and bigotry, is there a hope that 
man may arise, that the species may 
advance, that the earth-quake which 
intermingles the strata, may bring 
the precious melals and useful mine- 
rals near to tlie surface. Let the 
hope of future good, in somq degree, 
assuage the horror of future evils. 
Never did a country more require a 
political as well as religious renovation, 
:.nd we cannot help contrasting, not 
comparing, the intolerance of its late 
government to that of the Moors, 
who, when in po-session of Spain, 
gianted to' the Spaniards, the posses- 
sion of civil employments, preserved 
the ancient laws of the realm in vigo- 
rous action, maintained the offices of 
counts and national judges, left the na- 
tives of the country an entire lib-city 
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of religion, permitted them to hold 
provincial synods at Cordova, so that 
the Spaniards enjoyed a perfect liberty 
of conscience, during near 400 years, 
under a government from Barbary. 
Such was the penal code of Maho- 
metans." 

AMEKICAN STATES. 

This country, now become " of 
high consideration" in the political 
world, and aiming to be a balancing 
power between the hostility of France 
and England, is itself divided into 
two hostile patties, the Federalists, and 
what may be called the Embargo 
party. Exasperated by the circum- 
stances of the times, instigated no 
doubt by one or other of the con- 
tending powers, and more than usually 
agitated by the approaching electiou 
oi President and V ice-president, upon 
which the triumph of either one or the 
other party depends, Ihey mutually 
criminate and vilify each other. The 
election will be reported to Congress, 
that sat early in this month. 

The Embargo party, which forms 
the great bulk of the people, particu- 
larly in the southern states, are una- 
nimous in favour of Mr Maddison, 
and Mr. Clinton. The stales of New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, in which this 
party greatly preponderates, generally 
decide the fate of an election. The 
Federalists are said to be divided in 
their choice, and have, on this ac- 
count also, less chance of succeeding 
iu their object. They form, howe- 
ver, a very active opposition, in every 
possible way, to the Jefferson admini- 
stration. Its professed principle, is 
to pre.-.erve the union, in an attitude 
alike to be respected by France, and 
by England, in a neutrality equally 
distant iroin direct hostility, and from 
a return to colonial dependence ; in a 
national determination to make tem- 
porary sacriuces in trade, from a sense 
of die 'inestimable value oi selr-govern- 
ment, and in a necessity of a non-con- 
sumption agreement (rather than direct 
hostility) which may serve to protect 
from foreign licence and taxation, and, 
at the same time secure to America, her 
seamen, and her sovereignty. The 
federalist dwells, with partial success, 
on the interruption of trade by the con- 
tinuance of the embargo, which comes 
so home to tlie feelings of a large and 
strongly connected description ot roeo 
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He holds out the administration as not 
only attached to trance, but as her 
slave, and as completely hostile to 
England, who has given no just causes 
of offence, hut only pretexts to the 
democrats for quarrel with a fast friend. 
He denounces a Jefferson who resigns 
his power and mixes in the crowd of 
his fellow citizens, as an admirer and 
imitator of the autocrat of France who 
ambitions the world. The embargo 
party, on the oilier hand, accuse the 
federalists of a desire to assimilate Ame- 
rica, with European governments, only 
in their imperfections and abuses ; to 
make their country powerful, in every 
respect, but in the power of the people ; 
to introduce the power of a few over 
the many, the power of a standing 
army, the power of a large national 
debt, the power acquired by heavy 
taxes, and the power of renewing the 
closest connexion with England, for 
additional force, when necessary to be 
employed. One parti/an deplores in 
the embargo, the impending ruin of his 
country ; the other sees every prospect 
of its exciting exertions in manufactures 
and stimulating to internal improve- 
ment; he finds there is more capital 
than supposed ; no want of intelligence ; 
and he takes as a balance against 
temporary inconveniency, the hope of 
rendering America in futnre, really 
independent. 

There has, however, been a late 
communication from America to this 
purport, I hat if the English govern- 
ment will repeal her Orders of Council, 
America will abrogate the embargo 
with respect to England, and if France 
will not annul her decrees, America 
will still enforce the embargo against 
France. We shall soon hear the event 
of this communication, probably in the 
speech of the president to the Congress. 
It is also asserted, on good authority, 
that no negotiation w ill be entered into 
on the part of the American govern- 
ment, until full satisfaction is made 
for the affair of the Chesapeake, a satis- 
faction w hich must be given in America ; 
and that all negotiation for a final set- 
tlement of differences, must be made 
in America, sotbat the American Envoy 
has only power to ma ke com m ui > ical ions, 
and not finallv to settle any thing. 

America lias probably reconciled 
herself, and is in some degree habituated 
to the pressure of embargo. Its effects 
in Europe onlv now" are beEmninff to 
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be felt, particularly in this country. 
Hazardous speculation will no doubt 
contrive means of evading, or will break 
through the boundaries of the law, and 
the long line of American coast will 
present frequent opportunities to an 
irresistible temptation. The north of 
Ireland is however, agitated and alarmed 
by the fear of wanting a proper supply 
of flax-seed for the ensuing year, and a 
meeting of linen-drapers is advertised for 
the purpose of petitioning the King 
and parliament for such an alteration in 
the orders of council, as may avert the 
danger which threatens the staple manu- 
facture. Its state is critical and 
precarious. 

'i he speech of the President, (just 
arrived) has announced that the overture 
on the part of the American government 
has been rejected by Great liritaiu, and, 
in consequence the embargo con- 
tinues as before. It is reported, that 
the house of representatives, in a debate 
after the delivery of the speech, had 
voted in favour of the embargo, by a 
large majority. Although notice has 
been given of a motion for a non-inter- 
course bill, it seems probable that the 
American States will persevere in their 
present posture of armed neutrality, 
without any farther advance to direct 
hostility. It is now declared bv author- 
ity, that the British orders of council 
are to be adhered to, as long as France 
adheres to the same system, and altho' 
some arrangements are hinted at, which 
may, in the present state of affairs, 
combine all practicable Telief to neu- 
trals, with a more severe pressure on 
the enemy, they are not to be such as 
to abate the spirit, or injure the prin- 
ciple of the orders. No step which 
could, even mistakenly, be construed 
into concession, is to be adopted, until 
the final failure of the French decrees 
be completely ascertained. 

NORTH OF EUROPE. 

The campaign in Finland must now 
be suspended by an armistice of na- 
ture. The frost will put a stop to 
military adventure, or commercial 
activity, on the shores of the Baltic ; 
yet before its setting in, the Russians 
are said to be in complete possession 
of Finland. Sweden no longer is 
raised by the genius of its Kings, and 
its Ministers, to such a pre-eminence 
as it once maintained, in Europe, 
when under Gustavus Adolphus, it 
saved Protestantism, beat the Imne- 
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rial armies, and presided at the Con- 
gress of Westphalia. The present 
Monarch seems to possess much of 
the eccentricity, without the military 
abilities of Charles XII. IU'ssia 
is drawing still closer her bonds of 
alliance, or subservience to the de- 
signs of France. Holland ; its com- 
merce and its spirit stagnate, like one 
of its own marshes : with a military 
establishment of 30,000 men, in ad- 
dition to its public expenditure, and a 
deficit of 70 millions (livres) in the 
produce of taxes, it looks in vain to 
the event of a maritime peace, and 
for a last resource, to the strictest or- 
der and economy. Switzerland (to go 
farther south) is said to have a change 
of constitution planned at Erfurt h, in 
which the form of government is to 
be assimilated throughout all the Can- 
tons, and at the head of the confedera- 
tive system, a governor to be placed 
(we suppose a Marshal of France) by 
the great Deliverer ; we never hear of 
these deliverers, but we think of the 
attitude of Suwarrow, who, also, 
called himself the deliverer of Switz- 
erland, and during his address, kept 
shaking a kind of lash in his hand, em- 
blematical of the liberty which he 
intended them. Prussia, the country 
of the great Frederick, curtailed and 
circumscribed, occupies a sort of poli- 
tical parenthesis in Europe; Autsria 
will not be allowed to balance much 
longer, between peace and war, and 
Turkey or rather its Capital, suffers 
alternate shocks, between efforts to 
assimilate with the military discipline of 
Europe, and relapses into savage insub- 
ordination. 

ENGLAND. 

At the bottom of the bitter cup 
which the past month has presented, 
Humanity still thought she discovered 
a hope that the overtures made by the 
Governments of France and Russia, 
might, at least, have prepared the 
way for a negotiation. The sweet hope 
has vanished, in a declaration made 
on the part of Great Britain, that all 
intercourse is terminated between the 
contending powers ; that even a pro- 
spect of peace was not only delusive, 
but injurious to the eventual formation 
of another coalition ; that the proposal 
on the part of the em my, " of treating 
for a general peace, iu concert with our 
allies, upon the basis of the utiposside- 
is, or any other basis, consistent with. 
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justice, honour, or equality," was only 
a pretence of fairness and moderation ; 
that Great Britain had connected her- 
self with Spain, altho' not by a formal 
treaty, yet by engagements not less 
solemn and sacred, and that the go- 
vernment of Spain, under Ferdinand 
VII. must be understood as one of 
our allies, and a party in the negoti- 
ation ; a proposition which has been 
rejected both by France and Russia, 
as inadmissible and insulting. And 
thus, the mortal issue is again joined 
between the hostile powers ; oti the one 
part, against the insurrection, on the 
other, against the usurpation of Spain. 

In this new ground of war, all others 
that have been held out from time to 
time have sunk and dissappeared. The 
declaration dwells wholly and solely 
on the matter of Spain: it talks neither 
of indemnity for the past, nor security 
for the future ; it notices only a relic 
of the Bourbon race; and fidelity to 
engagements entered into with Spain, 
occupy the place of what so lately 
interrupted negotiation — similar en- 
gagements with Hussia. The cause of 
Spain occupies and engrosses the whole 
declaration. Well,- — Does not even this 
suggest a hope, that if Spain should hap- 
pen to be totally subdued, and irre- 
coverably lost, there may then be room 
for negotiation, consistent with justice, 
honour, and equality .' 

Strange as it may seem, Ministry, by 
masquing every other motive ot the 
war, and bringing forward Spain in so 
prominent a point of view, nave been 
able to render the war itseif, in a much 
greater degree, popular, and their ad- 
ministration apparently patriotic. The 
matter is dexterously managed: the 
best feelings and principles of the best 
men in every class, have thus been 
voluntarily enlisted into a prolongation 
of the war. Parties are reconciled, 
opposition is smothered. The Spanish 
cause, says the most powerful paper 
of opposition, has laid all party spirit 
at rest. The Spanish influenza is the 
epidemic of the day, and seems oiily 
checked by the cold tidings of the last 
fortnight. The merchants of London 
have raised 20,000/. for the succour of 
Spain, and proportional subscriptions 
will be adopted, no doubt, in the other 
cities and towns of the empire. 

After all, is it improper to ask, are 
we fully acquainted with the senti- 
ments, and real state of the Spanish 
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nation; does its universal population 
breath one opinion? Into what parties 
is it" divided i By letters from officers 
of the first distinction it is .certain 
they have not met with the enthusiast! e 
spirit, zeal, and activity which we are 
taught to believe, had universally ani- 
mated the Spanish people. Sir J. 
Moore's army, in its march, only met 
with coldness and jealousy, owing to 
the pressure of their own wants, and 
ihe just apprehension that the subsis- 
tence of a great army must aggravate 
their necessities. If such' be 'the beha- 
viour to an advancing army, what will 
jt be to a retreating one ? The Spanish 
generals have almost all been denounc- 
ed, or superseded in succession. Since 
our reverses, we seem to have come to 
a belter knowledge of Spain. In short, 
if the energy of the Spanish people be 
founded on proper principles; if es- 
sential improvements in the form of 
government were made a primary 
object, to which the central junta had 
pledged itself ; if the people had are- 
solute wish to emancipate themselves 
from the domination of a bigotted and 
intolerant priesthood, all ot whom batten 
on the riches of the country, then our 
heartsgo along with them ; but, if, under 
the influence of such unhallowed lead- 
ers, they should even resist Bona- 
parte, to return into their former tor- 
pidity, to have their intellects debased, 
their trade and commerce shackled by 
the most stupid and ignorant laws and 
regulations, to herd with beasts of the 
field, to' have nothing human but the 
form, What are we .to wish hi such a 
choice of evils? Any thing, we will 
answer, rather than Honaparte in pos- 
session of the Spanish peninsula. 

England,' then, has jjledq ed' itself to 
maintain the cause of Spain by force of 
arms. Well, if it be so, and if llo- 
paparte has above two hundred and fifty 
thousand men across the Pyrenees, 
along with himself, was not that the 
moment which ought to have been in 
forecast, for carrying a noble blow 
Into the vitals of France ? Ought not 
the Duke of York to have been on 
the road to Paris, while Bonaparte 
was on his march to Madrid? Ought 
riot another Cressy and Poictiers to 
have been enterprized' by the sagacity 
and spirit of a prompt and anticipating 
Ministry ? Is there no part of the coast 
of France, from Brest to Ostein!, 
which is weaker 1 than another, in its 
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power of defence ? would not a stroke 
of this sort be the most effectual relief 
to Spain? But the season was unfa* 
vourable, but the transports were other- 
wise employed ; hut there was a want 
of disposable force ; and so FLnno 
crj'ccl aloud in the streets of Carthage ; 
'* But the Alps;" "but Scipio in 
Africa," when Hannibal had melted 
the mountains, and was before the gates 
of Rome, it is not by waiting for the 
developement of the enemys plans, and 
then, opposing a measured resistance; 
but it is only by an early premeditation 
and sudden seizure of cheat oppor- 
tunities, unexpected bv all but the 
master mind that conceives and profits 
by them ; it is only by such means, 
astutely schemed and alertly executed, 
with the wibness of the serpent and the 
wing of the eagle, that this man can 
be outwitted or outstripped, whose 
character combines the forecast of 
Philip, with the activity of Alexander. 
But, if Continental warfare, on its 
grand scale, be found incompatible with 
what may be called, the natural habits 
of the country, or inconsistent with the 
limited experience of its generals, let 
Britain, in proper time, that is, the pre- 
sent time, the golden now, put forth, de- 
ploy all and every advantage of insular 
situation ; soon wiMo// become necessarv. 
Let her anticipate, at least, in defensive 
war. Let her not have courted the 
Iberian peninsula, and now decline the 
Irish island. Let Catholic Emancipa- 
tion be the work of your fears, if it is 
not to be of your wisdom, and, before 
the battle be joined,' which is to decide, 
not on this or that subordinate interest, 
but upon national existence, sacrifice 
to the god of armies upon the altar of 
Justice. "Audendum univ'ertis, aut 
omnia singulis patienda." 

IRELAIJU. 

Of what is passing on' the great stagf 
of Europe, Ireland is a silent but not 
an inattentive spectator. A Yorkshire 
inan, who was examined lately in a 
Dublin court of justice, declared upon 
oath, that he had never heard of such 
ah event as an union between Britain 
and Ireland ; and, perhaps, with the 
same truth and sincerity might have 
sworn, that he knew as little of a re- 
volution in France. At this prodigy 
of ignorance, an Eskimaiix Indian 
would smile, but most of our political 
economists would cry " So much the 
better."—" Ah happy Yorkshire man \ 
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those exclaim, who labour between the American States and the 
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under the disease incident to the 
mercantile interest, a dropsy of the 
cheat) Ah happy Yorkshire man ! in 
thy fat and contented ignorance, thy sou 1 
and body, converted between the divi- 
sion 'of labour, and the pressure of tax- 
es, into a sort of brtra.fi, too callous to 
be stimulated by the spark of know- 
ledge, or by the punctures of curio- 
sity ! Ah happy Yorkshire man! the 
extremes of society meet in thy breast ; 
and high civilization ends at the same 
point of ignorance aud stupidity, where 
barbarity begins." 

The division of labour (that great 
discovery of philosophy, put in prac- 
tice by avarice) has not, however, been 
pushed to such lengths in Ireland, as 
to make man a part of the machine ; 
and misgovernnient, which has kept 
the country so long idle, must now 
bear the consequence of its being in- 
quisitive. Bring this country home 
to the whole people ; they will not 
then be such great politicians. 

We fear that most classes of people 
in England are as ignorant and indif- 
ferent about tlie state of Ireland as our 
honest Yorkshire man. They know 
more of New-Holland, than of old 
Ireland. We cannot, for example, 
conceive that Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
who fills at present the sinecure office 
of secretary to the duke of Richmond, 
can have got much information, or 
much interest about the civil affairs 
of this country. We declare, that 
when we just now read of lawless ban- 
ditti in the south, as we have done 
from time to time since we have been 
able to read at all ; when we just now 
see an account of a coroner in the 
county of Limerick, being obliged to 
protect himself by dragoons, in going 
to hold an inquest on a person mur- 
dered ; returning without being able to 
effect his purpose : no jury to be found, 
not a magistrate, not a gentleman of 
anv description, not an individual who 
could read or write, on the spot, to 
assist at the investigation of a noto- 
rious murder; when we view such a 
fretting sore of society, so long endemic 
in the south, without any parliamen- 
tary investigation, by commission, or 
otherwise, into its real causes, and spe- 
cific remedy, we do declare, that, on 
faking up the last speech of Mr. Jef- 
ferson to Congress, we think that an 
incorporating union will lake plaec 



Indian tribes, more expeditiously and 
easily in a few years, than Britain is 
like to do with the natives of Ireland, 
during the course of a century, if the 
same measures be not adopted in the 
latter case, as have been in the former. 

" The Creeks," says the President, 
in his speech, " are exciting them- 
selves to arrest offenders against the 
laws ; and the Clwctaivs have mani- 
fested their readiness and desire for 
amicable and just arrangement respect- 
ing depredations committed by dis- 
orderly persons : and generally, from 
a convietion, that xve consider them 
as a part of ourselves, and cherish, 
Kith sincerity, their rights and in- 
terests, their attachment to us is daily 
gaining strength, is extending from 
nearer to more remote, and will am- 
ply requite us for the j notice and 
friendship practised towards them ; 
husbandry and household manufactures 
are advancing among them, and they 
wish to he identified with us in laws 
and government." Legislators of Bri- 
tain, listen, in time, to the important 
lesson, and protit by it, ere too late ! 

But if the Union has not hitherto as- 
similated the lowest order, how far has 
its professions been realized, with those 
of a higher rank among the Catholics, 
who may be supposed to have influ- 
ence and authority ? It has been the 
effort of the present ministers to im- 
press upon the public, particularly in 
Britain, that however irremoveable their 
objections to the abstract question of 
Catholic emancipation, they were still 
determined to act upon a system, at 
least, in its subordinate points, practi- 
cally conciliatory towards so numerous 
and respectable a portion of our fel- 
low subjects ; how far their conduct has 
coincided, let the following undeniable 
statement evince. 

in the county of Tipperary, a county 
of an extensive Catholic population 
and influence, the great landed pro- 
prietors of which, as well Protestant as 
Catholic, have recorded their opinions 
in favour of relaxation from religious 
disabilities ; a ministerial disrespect has 
been most marked, and most pecu- 
liarly felt. Sjnce the year 1793 it 
has, without an exception, been the 
practice to appoint, at the various 
assizes, a certain proportion- of the 
Catholic gentlemen of the county upon 
the grant! jury. Even during those 
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years, when, from the existence of 
civil commotion, party union and re- 
ligious acerbity prevailed, no deviation 
from this practice took place in the 
county of Tipperarv. It remained, 
however, for the present servants of 
the c'rown to regulate their official te- 
nure, not alone by the denial of dis- 
puted rights, but by the actual abey- 
ance of thoe privileges which the Irish 
legislature had solemnly conferred for 
centuries of efficient and recognized loy- 
alty. In that county, at the spring 
assives for the present year (the first 
assizes when the ministerial sheriffs 
had the return) there was but one 
Catholic on the grand jury ; and, at 
the last summer assizes, that descrip- 
tion of gentlemen were totally and 
most insultingly excluded. But the 
evil and the dissatisfaction do not ter- 
minate here. In every county south 
of Dublin, save Tipperarv county, the 
high sheriffs are appointed upon the 
recommendation of the representatives. 
For reasons best known to the Irish 
government, the members of the county 
of Tipperarv have not only been over- 
looked in such appointments, but an 
individual to whom the great majority 
of the freeholders have declared their 
dislike, and whose principles are no- 
toriously hostile to the feelings of the 
population, is the man invented with 
that preference - , which the constitution 
and iis practice have Confided to the 
proper organs of the public opinion. 

When isir Arthur Wellesley shall be 
more at liberty to attend to the duties 
of his civil situation, we may hope that 
he will begin to feel some sympathy 
for millions of his countrymen, whose 
only crime is an attachment to those 
tenets of religion, the support of which 
has been one of his arguments in fa- 
vour of the convention of Ciulra, and 
ou the perfect restoration of which he 
so strenuously congratulated the bishop 
of Oporto. 

Our Catholic countrymen have of 
late experienced a sort of political 
schism, witii respect to a question 
about a royal coutroul over the ap- 
pointment of their bishops, which has 
ended, by illustrating their strong at- 
tachment to the discipline of their 
church, and not less regaid to the 
political independence of its pastors. 
J he difference originated from that 
part of Mr. Grattan's speech on the 
Catholic petition of 1808, in which 



he said, he was authorised to declare, 
" that if government should come to a 
settlement with the Catholics, the king 
might have a complete negative on 
the appointment of bishops ; that the 
bishops should send to his majesty, 
name after name, until he should ap- 
prove of some one of the persons so 
returned to him. I said," continued 
lie, on making this proposal, " I have 
authority ; ano I wish it to be under- 
stood in so doing; lam authorised by 
one appointed by the Catholic bishops, 
their agent for the management of 
their interest." In this treaty oa the part 
of the Catholic episcopacy, the agent 
has been proved to have acted preci- 
pitately and prematurely ; for the Ca- 
tholic prelates assembled in Dublin 
(on the i 4th Sept.) resolved against the 
admissibility of the I'eio (as it is called) 
as inconsistent with the faith, nature, 
and discipline of the Roman Catholic 
church ; and in an explanatory answer 
from the Catholic archbishop of Ar- 
magh, to an address from the gentle- 
men of Louth of that persuasion, in- 
terpreting the Veto merely as an ad- 
ditional security for loyally, he says, 
" that although' this royal controul "be 
not contrary to the doctrine of their 
church, or to any practice essentially 
and indispensably connected with their 
religion ; yet, its rejection seems to 
have arisen from the fear of such con- 
cession, being eventually dangerous ; 
such danger being of a temporary 
nature, resulting from existing circum- 
stances, not from the nature of the 
measure," evidently as we think, al- 
luding to the political effects, and 
temporal power, which such a con- 
troul would place under the influence 
of the crown. The Roman Catholics 
at Kilkenny (Nov. 4) concur with the 
decision of thel'relates on this subject, at 
their late uatioual Synod in Dublin, and 
return them an address of thanks, con- 
cluding with a confident hope that " Ro- 
man Catholic Ireland" has but one 
mind and one voice on this momen- 
tous question. 

We stop a moment here to depre- 
cate the use of the compound terms 
here noted, as assuming in aspect, and 
at nest, ambiguous in purport, savouring 
too much of Catholic, in place of 
Protestant dominancy, and political 
exclusion. Have we not an equal 
right, and greater power, to call it 
Protestant Ireland, or Presbyterian 
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Ireland ? On every ground of abstract 

right, political expediency, and par- 
ticular urgency, are we friends to the 

cause of the Catholics in Ireland ; but 

we know enough of the tendency of 

human nature, and enough of this 

portion of it, to put them on their 

guard against the use of expressions 

which may alarm the partiality of their 

friends, and confirm the prejudices of 

their enemies. 
The Catholic clergy and laity have 

united in their meetings with a com- 
mon spirit, and a large assembly lately 

held at Dundalk, in the county of 

Louth, have concluded the matter, and 

finally vetoed the Veto, both on the part 

of the clergy and of the people. Our 

limits will not suffer us to enter more 

fully into this question at this time ; 

and, although, by the help of ma- 
nagement and manoeuvre, we think 

the election of bishops might have been 

so conducted, even with the Veto, as 

not to interfere with the necessary 

transmission of spiritual power from 

the head of the Catholic church ; yet, 

on the political part of the question, 
we are decided in opinion that the 
Veto was in effect, and probably in 
its original design, a means of placing 
the Catholic clergy not only under 
the lock and key of the minister of the 
day, but also of locking up, and estrang- 
ing the clergy from the people. 

And if we were inclined to have a 
doubt upon this subject, we should pro- 
bably be settled in our conviction by com- 
paring, or lather contrasting with the 
conduct of the Catholic clergy on this 
occasion, the display of presbyterian loy- 
alty, (from whatever cause it may pro- 
ceed,) which has been lately exhibited, 
before a smiling public, in the address 
of the Presbyterian ministers in gene- 
ral synod assembled. " It is," say these 
courtly politicians, with the greatest 
pleasure, '• and most sincere approbation, 
we observe, that your Majesty's go- 
vernment proves a sanctuary to the op- 
pressed of other nations, a prop to the 
falling liberties of Europe, and a source 
of confidence to all those who resist the 
unprincipled encroachments and usurpa- 
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ope 
This, we are happy to see, resulting 
from the sagacity and wisdom with 
which your Majesty has chosen the 
persons K./10 administer the government 
of the empire, and the wisdom, energy, 
and magnanimity with which the coun- 
cils thereof are at present conducted." 
It may prove a comfort to those inex- 
perienced in writing addresses of this 
sort, that should the ministry change 
to-morrow, and their opponents come 
into power, the Presbyterian clergv 
will not have occasion at their next 
meeting in synod, to alter one word of 
the present perennial composition. 

With respect to the Catholics of Ire- 
land, we trust that whatever differen- 
ces they may have had about this sub- 
ordinate subject of the Veto, they will 
continue embodied, and firmly united, 
moving in tranquil but indefatigable 
progress, to the consummation of their 
political freedom. We trust, that with- 
out implicitly confiding themselves 
and their cause, into the hands of parti- 
cular parties, nor into the management 
of subtle agents, they will chiefly act 
from the native intelligence of their own 
minds, the simple policy of a sound 
understanding, and with a fixedness of 
purpose not to be warped from a seiz- 
ure of present opportunity, by the ca- 
jolery of the courtier, or the procras- 
tination of the patriot. Let them again 
petition parliament, with magnanimous 
loyally, and with that energy of cha- 
racter and expression, which will show 
them worhy of emerging from their 
long and painful probation, into a life 
of action and glory. Let Britain be 
instructed in its present adversity, that 
the alliance of countries to be effective 
must be linked by mutual interest, con- 
federation by sincere affection, and 
union by perlect coalition, and real asso- 
ciation. It will be a secret consolation m 
the calamities which surround us, if they 
should prove in any degree instrumental 
to the emancipation of our Catholic 
biethern, under that Providence whose 
angel that " rides' in the whirlwind, 
and directs the storm," is still an angel 
from Heaven. 
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ULSTER. franking, in common with the English 

The Prelates of Ireland aie soliciting bench j at present, only the two Irish 

government for a gem-rat privilege of Bishops who have seats in the house 6t 



